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AGENCIES IN EDUCATION. 
PART II. 
BY A. H. WELD, A.M., FORMER SUPERINTENDENT OF ST. CROIX COUNTY. 
{Lecture delivered before the St. Croix Valley Teachers’ Association, Nov. 19, 1872.] 


Having discussed the influence of natural agencies upon the culti- 
vation and improvement of the mind, and incidentally the qualifica- 
tions of teachers requisite for the use of these agencies, I will briefly 
consider some of the artificial agencies employed for the same end. 

In civilized nations there is generally found what are termed sys- 
tems of education. The word system here implies a combination of 
means and agencies for promoting popular education. Most of the 
states in our own country have a system of their own. In the state 
of Wisconsin there are a state university, three normal schools, and 
five thousand or more public schools. From the public school fund 
and taxes, about two millions of dollars are annually expended for 
school;purposes. To operate this system five thousand teachers are 
required, but owing to changes during the year in most of the dis- 
tricts, nine thousand teachers are actually employed. A formidable 
army when brought into the field of action. Clad in the panoply of 
learning, zeal and patriotism, they are a greater power in the state 
than a standing army of thrice their number. 

There are nearly four hundred private schools in the state which 
derive no support from the funds or taxable property in the state, but 
as they are supported by the. people, they should be reckoned as a 
part of the general system of instruction. Such are the means em- 
ployed in a single state for the education of its children and youth. 

Similar provisions exist in most of the other states. It may now 

‘truly said that the means of education are brought to the very 
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doors of nearly every citizen of the United States, and that parents 
are without excuse who suffer their children to grow up in ignorance. 
So long as a prevailing appreciation of educational influences exists 
in our country, and so far as the great ends of human culture are ap- 
prehended and felt by parents and teachers, the people may rejoice in 
their form of government and rest assured of its stability. The con 
quest of such a people is impossible, and their liberties rest upon an 
immovable foundation. 

As laborers in one department of this system you are now assem- 
bled to consult together upon the best methods of applying the agen- 
cies within your control to the improvement and elevation of the 
public school. The public school, a branch in the stave system, is 
nevertheless a system within itself. As a system it comprises, within 
certain territorial limits, the electors, a school house, the district offi- 
cers, the teacher and the pupils. Perfection would imply perfection 
in each of its parts. The electors would be so right-minded as to 
choose their best men for officers, and so liberal and so wise that with 
unstinted expenditure they would make their school-house a model of 
beauty, comfort and convenience ; they would take great delight in 
the selection of a site which would be health-inspiring and attractive, 
and in the suitable adornment of the grounds, and in the neatness of 
the enclosure ; they would ungrudgingly supply all the needful maps, 
charts, books and illustrative apparatus. In their perfected reason 
they would even do much more, if their means would justify it, for 
the place where the idols of their hearts would spend so large a part 
of the most susceptible period of their lives, and where every habit 
formed and every impression made upon their plastic minds would be 
as lasting as life itself. In a perfect system, district officers would 
faithfully and tenderly care for the interests of the school, and in the 
exercise of their delegated powers would make every authorized pro- 
vision seasonably and promptly for the comfort and convenience of 
the school. Like Aaron and Hur they would stay up the arms of the 
teacher they had wisely selected. 

We have now before us the ideal body of a school ; a model dis- 
trict ; a model school-house. But there is still something wanting : a 
living soul “ to actuate the whole,” and this is the teacher. With him, 
now lies the responsibility of all this outlay and sacrifice. Upon his 
failure all these provisions, however wisely and liberally made, are 
but a useless waste ; unfaithful to his trust he disappoints the cher- 
ished hopes of parents who find their only relief in the short duration 
of his engagement. 

In our public schools teaching must of necessity be elemer “Y 
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Some branches are merely arts, as chirography and linear drawing. 

In some branches the faculty of memory is chiefly concerned; as in 

spelling and the outlines of geography. In others the powers of both 

memory and calculation are involved. Reading is, to some extent, an 

art, and requires a careful training of the organs of speech. These are 

commonly termed the elementary branches. No one of them is very 

inspiring to the imagination, and teachers who are confined to these 

are in imminent danger of becoming feeble-minded and dwarfish in 

their culture and general knowledge. But in teaching these, there is 
singular opportunity for the display of art, skill and ingenuity. And 

oftentimes the brightest qualities of the teacher shine forth in these 
elementary classes. Not long since, in one of our normal schools, 1 

found one of the most noted teachers and educators in the state teach- 

ing a class of teachers in the simple elements of reading. In this 
work he displayed the talents of an educator more than he could have 
done before a class in geometry or conic sections. In another room I 
found a lady who had been the principal of one of the first graded 
schools irthe state, teaching also a class of teachers how to make cor- 
rectly the algebraic signs in multiplication and addition; but even in 
this simple work she evinced the skill of an accomplished teacher. 
One of the greatest obstacles to progress in knowledge is the lack of 
thorough elementary training. Students are advanced too rapidly 
over first principles, and sooner or later are obliged to retrace their 
steps, often to their own discouragement and the disappointment of 
others. 

The teacher is the life and soul of his school. His own spirit will 
inevitably be diffused in his school, and his own example, methods and 
style will be, in a greater or less degree, impressed upon his pupils. 
These will be likely to attach the same importance to any branch of 
study as their teacher. Whatever impresses his own mind will be 
felt in the hearts of those under his guidance. 

Every intelligent and earnest teacher knows that a single element 
reappears ina thousand different combinations throughout an extended 
course of study. Knowing this, and feeling it, he dwells upon it, pre- 
senting it in different and impressive forms until it is thoroughly mas- 
tered by the pupil. 

The truly zealous teacher becomes enthusiastic in the simple ele- 
ments of reading (or the power and articulation of letters), because 
he feels the necessity of distinct enunciation, and knows that these 
same elements reappear in thousands of different words. 

There is some diversity in views as to the methods of teaching the 
different branches; and it is doubtless often of signal benefit to the 
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young to become acquainted with the modes of management of suc- 
cessful teachers. The practical benefits of institutes and associations 
are found in the suggestions and exhibitions of experienced teachers 
and educators. 

But of this I am convinced, that the thoroughly earnest teacher, 
who sees and knows what is to be done, and who feels that it must be 
done, will not lose his way in doing it. His methods will be justified 
by his success. Men who have gained eminence in any calling of life 
find it difficult to point out to others the way by which they have 
reached it. This is especially true of successful teachers. Still it 
may be remarked that, in the early stages of education, those methods 
of instruction are the best which excite the interest and the curiosity 
of children, and inspire the love of learning. In advanced stages, ob- 
jects higher than mere learning will not be lost sight of in choosing 
the best methods of recitation. 

Clearness and facility of expression, the power of holding in the 
memory a continuity of reasoning, facts, and ideas; self possession 
and thoroughness and completeness in the the knowledge of the top- 
ics assigned, are among the most important results of good methods 
of instruction. After the student has done his work, it is the privi- 
lege of the instructor to elucidate whatever is obscure by illustrations, 
and awaken thought by pertinent questions. 

The method of recitation by topics under a judicious and competent 
teacher can hardly fail to meet the requirements above enumerated. 

To accomplish the highest ends of education, the natural and artifi- 
cial agencies should go hand in hand. 

Something more than the dry details of artistic training is de- 
manded to fit our children and youth for the destinies and the respon- 
sibilities, and the activities of life. 

The high duties and requirements of the work of teaching demand 
that it should be ranked among the learned professions; and that none 
should be admitted to its responsibilities, even in the humblest sphere, 
with qualifications in the least degree inferior to the exactions of 
other professions. 

But our systems of education are adapted to our present necessities 
and a century must intervene before teaching will stand upon the level 
of other professions. 

Teachers have no cause of discouragement. The work of such as 
are faithful and competent is better appreciated and better rewarded 
than in any past period. In every successive generation parents are 
better educated, and claim for their children more ample opportunities 
for culture. 
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The demand for higher qualifications should inspire every true and 
earnest teacher to extend the boundaries of his own knowledge and 
consecrate his energies to the noble work of training the rising genera- 
tion to the responsibilities of citizenship and to occupy stations and 
places of those who will soon pass from the field of action. 

In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper either this or that, 
or whether they both, shall be alike good. 





os 


A STEP-CHILD OF OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
BY PEN. , 

The step-child we are going to introduce to your (if possible, favor- 
able) notice, is not an olive branch in the flesh, although it certainly 
is a branch; nor is it the only step-child of Dame Common School, but 
one of several more or less neglected scions adopted by her. Music is 
one of them; Drawing is another; and so is Composition Writing, the 
subject of this sketch. 

No branch which common sense ihe us ought to be taught, and 
well taught, and which the law, as yet, does not require all of us to 
teach, receives less attention than ‘“ Composition Writing.” We 
speak of the common school, but there are also institutions of a higher 
order, where that branch is not in special favor. We have, during 
the last few years, taken pains to collect statistics on this subject, 
and we feel justified in calling it a step-child of the school. Here are 
a few of the answers we received, on asking our colleagues the omi- 
nous question, ‘* What do you think of composition writing?” 

** Oh, that’s a horrid bore, I always avoid it if I possibly can.” 

“To be candid, I never wrote a decent composition in all my life, 
and I cannot expect my pupils to do what J am incapable of.” 

“ Don’t talk of compositions to me—it takes a talent for literature 
to write a good essay, and two-thirds of my pupils would rather be 
thrashed, than write a dozen lines per week.” 

“ Well, I can write a tolerable composition, but I cannot teach my 
scholars to do it. They write such horrid nonsense. Besides, if I 
find them a subject, they say they cannot write on that, and if I give 
them leave to select it themselves, they cannot find it.” 

And so, out of twenty teachers, more than one-half will shirk this 
branch, a few will teach it after a fashion, and only two or three will 
show a genuine appreciation of its use and beauty, and make it a reg- 
ular part of their programmes. 
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Now, for the sole benefit of young and inexperienced teachers who 
may indulge in a dislike of the art of writing essays, let us look at 
some of their pet excuses and try to answer them. Perhaps we may 
succeed in proving that the difficulties are not insurmountable, al- 
though we may not enable you to turn out the Miltons, Scotts and 
Emersons by the score. 

As to you, sir, or ma’am, who declareth that you consider composi- 
tion writing a bore—unless you are a thoughtless stripling or miss 
who is rather “slow to think and quick to speak,” you are either too 
lazy or too ignorant for your vocation, and the sooner you reform or 
quit, the better for the “ young idea ” which you cannot teach how to 
shoot, and sprout, and become a goodly tree. 

Number two tells us that he or she cannot write a good composition, 
and consequently does not require the pupils todo better. But why 
cannot you write? Because you never learned to write? Well, then 
it is high time you made up that deficiency in your education. The 
“why” will be explained to you by and by. Number three strikes a 
key note ; he tells us that composition-writing requires a talent for 
literature. But there you are mistaken. It is nothing but an expo- 
sition of a few of your beloved common school branches in a different 
form. It is a compound of : 

1. Correct thinking. 

2. Correct orthography. 

3. Correct syntax. 

4, Correct punctuation. 

That is all. The cement used in forming this compound is simply 
the easily acquired habit of using your pen instead of your tongue, in 
expressing your thoughts. But this is merely a matter of habit, which 
a little patience will help you to acquire. Mind, you will most prob- 
ably never become a Lamb, or Dickens, or Irving, any more than all 
the boys who study geography will become Ritters, or Guyots; or 
those who dip into arithmetic turn’ out Adam Rieses or Tycho de 
Brahes. But, you know, that is no reason why we should not study 
geography and mathematics. 

We presume that you will readily admit that everybody ought to 
know how to write letters; letters of business, of information, of cere- 
mony, or of friendship. But how to do or teach that same letter-writ- 
ing without the aid of the dreaded “ art of composing,” is a mystery 
tous. It reminds us of the celebrated egg which was not laid by a 
hen, but came into the world on its own responsibility, and from which 
came the celebrated first hen (and cock?). For, what is letter-writing 
but a branch (and a very important one) of composition writing? Now, 
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if you can write a nice, sensible, wholesome letter to a friend or stran- 
ger, you have mastered the art—and if you can’t, it is high time to 
learn it. 

It is a perfect relief to hear number four say that he he or she can 
write an essay, although that diffident young person despairs of im- 
parting his or her talents to his or her pupils. We are opposed to 
betting, or we would lay a wager that you never tried it in a serious 
or systematic way. Shall we tell you Aow you proceed in this matter? 
We do so by summing up the literary experiences of our own school- 
days, and those of our fellow sufferers. 

Miss A (new teacher). Well, children, I expect you to write a com- 
position every week. I shall take your papers next Monday. (Sen- 
sation.) 

Bold Boy. What about, ma’am? 

Miss A. What about? Why, anything you can think of. 

(School tries hard all week, wastes several reams of paper by trying 
pens and making catalogues of subjects from which to choose, and 
finally gives it up as a “bad job.” On Monday the good boy and girl 
of the school (of the family where Miss A. boards) hand in their pa- 
pers. Grand lecture and peremptory orders to have “those composi- 
tions” ready by Friday. More wasting of paper, and on Friday, a 
grand display of hieroglyphical documents, which we discover in the 
stove on Monday. Miss A. declares her determination to put off com- 
position till “next term.” Three cheers on going home.) 

Mr. B., (brand new teacher from college). Well, boys and girls, 
how many of you can write compositions? (Two hands are raised, 
one by good girl, the other by good boy.) Two is a bad show for a 
school of sixty. All who read in the fourth, fifth and sixth readers, 
will write an essay next week. 

Chorus (of all but two). Please, sir, we can’t. 

Mr. B. Did you ever try? 

Chorus. Yes, sir, we did. 

Bold boy. Did, and failed. 

Mr. B. Well, all I can say is, Try, try again! Be sure and have 
those compositions ready by Monday. 

Chorus. What about, Mr. Teacher? 

Mr. B. About anything you like. 

Bold boy: That’s just, what Miss A. told us last term, and we could 
not write because we could not find a good subject. 

Mr. B. Could not find a subject! Why, the world is full of things 
that you can write about. There are Shakspeare and George Wash- 
ington and Napoleon; or, if you can’t find their histories in your 
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books, write about the sun, moon or stars; or about snow, rain or 
thunderstorms. 

Bold boy, (in a stage-whisper.) Yes like this: 

“The lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, 
And killed the little pig.” 

(A very broad smile, followed by much half-suppressed giggling, on 
the part of the school. Mr. T. ends it by announcing that ‘school 
will be continued till all are quiet.” Another week of hard labor, im- 
mense consumption of paper and ink, and on Monday a dozen and a 
half crumpled papers inscribed with the combined wisdom of our text 
books, on such simple and infantile subjects as astronomy, death, war, 
Fourth of July, and others too numerous to mention, are handed in. 
This wonderful, though (to our text ,books) rather exhaustive exercise 
is kept up for several weeks, then the master forgot to call for the 
combined wisdom, etc.; then the pupils forget to compile said wis- 
dom ; then it is understood (though not expressed) that composition 
writing will be put off till next term. 

Now, my young friend, if you complain that you cannot make your 
pupils write readable essays, it is quite apparent that you expect them 
to be written, but, like Miss A and Mr. B you forget teach your pupils 
how to do it. You somehow look upon composition writing as a thing 
that cannot, or need not to be taught ; it seems a veritable pond on 
which your ducks will swim, but your hens won’t, and you know you 
can’t coax them. ‘“ Poets and ducks are born to their vocation, let 
others try something else.’ But we have seid before that letter- 
writing is a common duty, an imperative necessity, and as it is insep- 
arable from composition writing, the latter must be taught. 

Now, you teach all the branches required by law, almost daily and 
for years, and with the help of sundry text-books, and perhaps by the 
aid of additional apparatns, and you well know that any excellence 
the pupil may attain in those branches, is due — not to inspiration, 
but to careful study and long application. Yet, in the face of these 
facts, you expect him to become a good writer without any painstak- 
ing on your part or on his. Supposing you taught the art of compos- 
ing essays as thoroughly, and but half as long as arithmetic or geogra- 
phy, do you not think there would be some improvement ? 

Perhaps you are willing to teach this branch but you do not know 
how. No doubt there are a great many profound works on this sub- 
ject to be had at any book store, and if you have the patience to work 
your way through from 2 to 700 pages you will know “all about’ it.” 
However, being young, you may prefer a few plain hints to a bookful 
of rules, and if that is the case you will probably learn quite as much 
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in an experimenting way, from the following notes, which, in days 
gone by we gathered from the instructions of a veteran in our profes- 
sion; and we hope you will try his method, and, no doubt, learn to con- 
duct your exercises in the art of “ penphotography ” in a pleasant and 
systematic manner. Then will another of the step-children of our com- 
mon schools be received into the family, and sit at the genial board 
where is spread the “ feast of reason;” and may its still unrecognized 
sisters, Music, Drawing and Physiology, soon follow and share its dig- 
nities and honors. 
NOTES ON COMPOSITION WRITING. 

Never allow a composition to be written before you are sure that 
the subject is fully understood. 

Commence with descriptions of visible objects, and let each descrip- 
tion be correct and in full. 

Let no abstract subject be given or chosen, until the pupil can ex- 
press, his thoughts on other subjects, with ease and fluency. 

Always make the subject of the composition the subject of an oral 
lesson, before the composition is written. This will give the children 
a chance to exchange ideas and opinions, insure a clear comprehen- 
sion of the subject, and if properly conducted, will assist the pupils in 
the arrangement of paragraphs. 

Letters should be written quite frequently; they must be correct in 
form, and the language used must be concise, pure and simple. The 
chief parts of a letter (introduction, contents and conclusion), must be 
strictly observed, or the letter will be a mere jumble of words. The 
style of the letter must be in harmony with the person addressed, the 
sentiments uttered, and the object in view. All letters must be to 
the point, and free from affectation of any kind; unlike the diplomates 
they must express our real thoughts, instead of concealing them. 

The teacher must ever remember that simplicity is necessary with 

beginners. Do not crowd their minds with multitudinous views and 
qualities of, and observations on, one thing; or, worse still, of many 
many different things. For such, select the chief points and discuss 
them well. 
_ In conducting an oral exercise on a chosen subject, lead your pupils 
to say all they know about it. Never tell them what, with a little 
thinking on their part, or judicious questioning on yours, you are able 
to elicit. After a little experience on both sides, the pupils will learn 
to observe a certain order in the handling of their subject, and to pro- 
ceed in a natural and systematic manner. This must beinsisted upon 
from the beginning, and will soon become a matter of habit. For 
instance, you start with 

1. Classification. (An object may be natural or artificial; of what 
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class in natural history, science, the arts, etc.?) Then you proceed to a 

2. General Description. (Substance, size, shape, color, weight, etc. 
Objects have different parts, peculiarities and characteristics—i. ¢., 
habits of animals, etc. Thus, an object may have various properties; 
it may be odorous or odorless; solid, liquid, or semi-liquid; dense, 
porous, or spongy; Opaque, transparent, or semi-transparent; clear, 
opaque, or turbid [muddy]; salt or fresh; sweet, sour, or bitter; cool, 
hot, or pungent; fresh or stale; weak or strong; rough or smooth; 
tough, tender, or brittle; hard, soft, or elastic; stiff, pliant, or limber; 
wild or tame [cultivated]; beautiful or ugly; etc., etc.) Then you go 
on to inquire 

3. Where it is found, or made, and by whom. 

4, Difference among specimens of the same class, how, where, and 
why different. 

5. How used, or useful, and by whom used. 

6. Is it ever hurtful? How, when, or why? 

7. Origin and history. 

8. Call for or tell some anecdote which may tend to illustrate the 
subject, or quote some poem or remark which is apropos. 

In writing essays on trades, professions, arts, etc.,—subjects for 
classes well advanced in their studies, —it will be well to start with a 
sketch of the origin and history of the subject. Then let the class 
exchange their ideas and knowledge of it, on the following points: 

1. Where is it (the trade or art) pursued or practiced? 

2. Its degree of usefulness, and injuries or dangers arising from it. 

3. Particulars respecting the duties pertaining to it, the amount of 
skill, knowledge, labor and capital involved, and the circumstances on 
which its prosecution depends; also, the different modes of carrying it 
on, tools used, etc. 

4, Who engage in it? 

5. Characterize the people who engage in it, their habits, peculiari- 
ties, moral and social rank, and degree of intelligence. 

6. Which of them became famous in their callings; anecdotes or 
quotations on the subject. 

In order to illustrate this method still further append the outlines 
of two essays. The words in “italics” are the leading questions by 
the teacher, the remainder of the paragraphs being the abbreviated 
replies given by the several pupi!s, who, however, must give their 
answers in the form of complete sentences, and not abbreviated. If 
you allow your pupils to make memoranda, let them write down your 
questions only, and not any of the answers. Be sure to make each 
oral lesson a success, and the written compositions will repay you for 
your trouble. 
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THE SCHOOL MONTH. 


Editors Journal of Education: An act “to regulate the estima- 
tion of time in the settlement of school district boards with teachers,” 
ought to be materially altered. The duty of the teacher, as another 
has truthfully remarked, involves almost the universal attention of 
educational writers, but the duty to the teacher is a topic rarely dis- 
cussed, and then lightly touched upon. People forget the fact that 
teachers have certain rights which should be regarded, but they do not 
fail to remember that teachers have certain duties to perform as well. 
The law referred to, as passed by the legislature of *71, was clearly 
an act of injustice to teachers, and was generally denounced by lead- 
ing educators as unfair to them. And the legislature of ’72 saw the 
mistake of this legislature and attempted to correct the error, and, we 
will admit, have made the law no worse. But it now gives school 
boards a discretionary power in contracting with teachers, which I 
know, in many cases, to be illy used. It is only the intelligent that 
are competent to exercise this power, and intelligence does not exist 
in all school boards to even an ordinary degree. 

As the law now stands, twenty-two days must constitute a school 
month, and Saturdays cannot be counted, “unless it be otherwise 
specified in the contract.” In individual cases this “ specification ” 
can be inserted in the contract making everything satisfactory to the 
teacher and the board; but, in my experience, the majority of boards 
insist upon twenty-two days as a school month, and often will not per- 
mit the teacher to “make up” the extra two days on Saturdays. A 
teacher is, therefore, obliged to employ more than a calendar month 
to complete a month of school, which is not required of any other 
person who labors for another. The present law is the cause of much 
ill-feeling between district boards and teachers, resulting from a mis- 
conception of the law, or some other difficulty arising from it. 

‘I think that these objections to the present law, and others that 
might be mentioned, can only be adjusted, or at least can be best ad- 
justed, by making twenty days a legal school month, teaching on Sat- 
urdays being prohibited. It seems to me a law embracing this idea 
would be equitable to all parties concerned, and would work no evil 
to any one. 

I trust that you will bring this subject before the next legislature, 
and employ all proper endeavors to secure the passage of a law as 


desired. 
Very respectfully yours, D. Mowry. 


Winpsor, Wis., April, 1873. 
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A PLEA FOR THE INEXPERIENCED. 
BY HELEN J. LEMON, RIPON. 


Our country is flooded with teachers, our schools and colleges, like 
sweet-smelling meadows in which the busy bees sip the sweets of 
learning, send forth their children in no meager numbers. We see 
those accompanying them with equal step, yes, and out-distancing 
them, whose feet have never stepped in college hall, or stood in acad- 
emy doorway. Few of this great throng are teachers who teach from 
pure love of it, or with the intention of remaining long in the occu- 
pation; few make the art of teaching their study, or are really suc- 
cessful. 

There are two classes of teachers: the experienced, and the inex- 
perienced. The inexperienced, perhaps half through his college 
course, sallies out of college halls with eager, expectant heart, with 
bright expectations and lofty ideals, with no other aim than to excel. 
He applies for schools: No. 1 has already engayed a teacher; No. 2 
has always employed experienced teachers, and cannot depart from 
old time customs; No. 3—the clerk likes his looks, and thinks he 
would make a good teacher; he has no objections to employing inex- 
perienced teachers, but would like to consult the board. After con- 
sultation, they conclude to employ one who has had more experience, 
In despair, he applies for a school, the clerk of which is an old friend, 
a fourth cousin, perhaps; his friend confers with the two other mem- 
bers of the board; in a few days he receives a note from him saying 
he does not suit; there are plenty of experienced teachers, and they 
propose to have the best they can get; but adds, that it Aés opinion 
they wish to be on the opposite side, and make this an excuse. Once 
more the unfortunate applicant is plunged in despair; another year he 
tries again, and with similar success. Do you wonder if he seeks 
other employment, utterly uncongenial? O tempora, O mores! 

Did our greatest philosophers, machinists, engineers and scholars 
suddenly spring into existence, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, 
fully instructed in wisdom and understanding? Why discourage the 
inexperienced by this clamor for the so-called experienced? Is not a 
first term often a success, and is there not strong inducement to try? 
Why not ty them? Why say to them, “supply greater than the 
demand;” “plenty of teachers;,’ “we want one who understands 
teaching,” etc. Yes, the supply is greater than the demand, but is 
there not always a demand for good teachers? Did a perfect teacher 
ever walk the face of the earth? I trow not. Did you ever see one 
but had imperfections, and was the subject of criticism? 
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Why not let the district authorize the clerk to employ the first one 
who applies, provided that he is at all prepossessing? Why need the 
office of clerk to be only a name, a cat’s paw, as it were, for the rest? 

Oh ye interested in education, ye long skilled in the art of teach- 
ing, wearing your well-earned laurels, secure in long experiences, be 
not regardless of this plea. In remembrance of your own early days, 
speak a kind word for these expectant, perhaps worthy, but—alas! 
inexperienced aspirants. Jam satis. 


a 





MORAL EDUCATION. 


Another method of moral instruction is keeping up the regular 
school discipline to a high standard of behavior. I need scarcely say 
that this is not done by severe punishment, by excessive emulation, 
by lengthy and minute regulations, or by crafty spying. Rather must 
the teacher’s chief reliance for maintaining the proper moral standard 
be in her own conformity thereto. I need not mention anger, cruelty 
and treachery except to remind you that the latter term includes all 
threats made merely to frighten, all unfulfilled promises, and all en- 
couragement of tale-bearing. 

There is such a text in the Bible about putting stumbling blocks in 
children’s way, as should lead all who practice this system, or the 
kindred one of governing by threats and spies, to fear that they may 
have already sent in their requisitions for free railroad and steamboat 
passes to mid-ocean and millstone necklaces. Readily as children may 
be taught fraud and envy by a bad system of discipline, they may be 
trained with equal readiness, by a system based on principles of love, 
justice and honor, to respect each other’s rights, to love knowledge 
for its own sake, to hate fraud and falsehood, to despise impurity, 
cruelty and profanity, and to join readily in all efforts for mutual im- 
provement. That is the best system of discipline which does most of 
this. The evils of standing armies are somewhat alleviated by the 
thoroughness with which the veteran soldier is trained to self-control, 
courtesy, prudence, courage, punctuality, and self-respect. If grown 
men can be so helped by a training based on the idea of destruction, 
should not that of knowledge exert yet better influence over 
children? 

Our ablest literary journal, Zhe Nation, thinks this indirect influ- 
ence of conducting the schools on sound moral principles better than 
any direct instruction. It seems to me, however, that if ministers do 
well in enforcing the silent moral influence of religious institutions, 
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by pointedly practical sermons, teachers should not rely entirely on 
the force of discipline but add that of special and definite appeals to 
the children’s conscience in such ways as have been mentioned. 

I might further suggest to your consideration the question whether 
the work is not worth doing still more systematically; and whether 
moral instruction should not have its regular hour, and its appropriate 
text-book. It might at least be well for the teacher to furnish herself 
with such a book as Cowdery’s Elementary Moral Lessons, a series of 
interesting stories, each of which is followed up by its appropriate set 
of keen searching questions, some of them such as few of us would 
like to have to answer off-hand, but well worth careful study. Indeed, 
my own wish would be to have the school carried on from such good 
beginning to thorough study of more advanced text-books. 

Whatever method you may select, whether you use text-books at 
regular hours, or make occasional appeals to the feelings, or rely 
wholly on your general discipline, or employ any other method of 
moral instruction, you must keep mir.dful of what is the most import- 
ant point of all, namely, that how well you teach morality will depend 
on how well you know it. Your practical knowledge of morality I do 
not question. It is one thing to know enough of a science to obey 
its laws and quite another to know enough to teach them. A practi- 
cal knowledge of chemistry is possessed by every good cook. Gen- 
tlemen and ladies as such speak grammatically, but with much less 
knowledge of rules than the teacher finds necessary. Shakespeare’s 
Dogberry, however, says: “To be a well-favored man, is the gift of 
fortune, but to write and read comes by nature.” Now don’t imitate 
this foolish Dogberry by thinking that moral science comes without 
faithful study of difficult books. I mean such books as Wayland’s 
Elements of Morality, Hopkins’ Law of Love, and the similar works 
by President Fairchild of Oberlin and President Hickok of Union 
College. I feel all the more free to recommend these books.because 
these authors are Baptist, Episcopalian and Congregationalist clergy- 
men in good standing. I don’t say that you should teach with such 
books in your hand, but that you should keep them on your desk, and 
never let them lie many days idle. You may judge of the difficulty 
of the study from the fact that even these books profess only to give 
its elements.—Lztract from an Address by Rev. F. M. Hottanp, be- 
fore the Sauk Co. Teachers’ Association. 


$e ———— 


135" A bore, meeting Douglas Jerrold, said: ‘“ Well, what’s going 
on to-day?” “I am,” exclaimed Jerrold, darting past the inquirer. 
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CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The population of the various States and Territories, as officially 
and fiinally received at the Census Office, is as follows: 














MADAMA 6.528% 5. Siac 996 992 | Missouri...............0.. 1,921,295 
ND Fpiacsinn s:sigmeinocetee 9. GSS |; MOmtaHas sos gc vices cease 20 ,595 
BYRGNAGS. (cs cdcckesnse cee 484,471 | Nebraska ..............06. 122 ,000 
Californias 6.65 ois:cs aides oe Side 560, 247 | Nevada ........000 coccece 42,491 
WOLOTRAO: 0.55 ce cccecedsces 39,864 | New Hampshire........... 318 ,300 
Connecticut ............066. 537,404 | New Jersey ...... .....00. 906 ,096 
Dakota. ..... dé gearicness 14,181 | New Mexico .............. 91,874 
Delaware INGW YORK. «5c cccie sie cndines 4,382,759 
District Columbia North Carolina. .......... 1,074,361 
BlOUGS: loc cee.6 piae acres ole ON s. stale eos as eeee 2,665,200 
Georgia QTC BONE 6 ge ond 0s saclndin'e 90, 923 
EGAN Go's. cicrcsise'clajclotaieere a since « Pennsylvania.............. 3,581,791 
1 eee ne Rhode Island.............. 17, 353 
EULCEEAED vaio 56:6 Ges serge sit ncrore South Carolina... ........ 705 ,606 
HOWE Ooi eicle ese eels Tennessee i 
WRISBA 5 oo cistcreicieisien sexe wo aes % TRQRAG sc éscwse 
Kentucky ...........0cc0es POMP Geet WUMN va eesncnrecdecces ons 
Louisiana ...........00000- 726,915 | Vermont..........eeeeeeee 
BING a scenic aslo 4490 Seasinea 616,915 | Virginia .............000.. 1,225,165 
J. LCG err 780,894 | Washington Territory...... 23,955 
Massachusetts. .. ........ 1,457,354 | West Virginia............. 442,014 
WRIGHT CRN: £6 o:50'dscengccince' 1,184,050 | Wisconsin ................ 1,054, 679 
Minnesota............... a 39,706 | Wyoming Territory........ 9, 
Mississippi.......... e-eees 827,422 ; 

NORMS Mcikinis- 0's cicisie Givi iva camara via Sansle gba siandelnune demented aes 38 ,555, 983 
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POPULATION OF OUR CITIES. 
The following table contains the population of each of the fifty-two 


largest cities in the United States. 


It shows all the cities having a 


population of twenty-five thousand and upward in 1870: 


1 New York, New York.... 942,292 





2 Philadelphia, Penn ....... 674, 022 
3 Brooklyn, New York . 396 ,099 
4 St. Louis, Missouri........ 310,964 
5 Chicago, Illinois.......... 293 ,977 
6 Baltimore, Maryland...... 267, 354 
7 Boston, Massachusetts .... 250,526 
8 Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 216, 239 
9 New Orleans, La .... 191 ,413 
10 San Francisco, Cal........ 149, 478 
11 Buffalo, N. Y............. 147 714 
12 Washington, D.C ........ 109 ,199 
13 Newark, N. J .........0. - 105,059 
14 Louisville, Ky.... .. .... 100 , 753 
15 Cleveland, O...........66. 92, 829 
16 Pittsburg, Penn........... 86, 076 
17 Jersey City, N.J.......... 82, 546 
18 Detroit, Mich............. 79,577 
19 Milwaukee, Wis .......... 71, 440 
OW) Albany, N.Y. sss cscs see 69 , 422 
21 Providence, R. I.......... , 904 
22 Rochester, N. Y.......... 62,380 
23 Allegheny, Penn.......... 53,180 
24 Richmond, Va............ 51,030 
25 New Haven, Ct........... 50,840 
26 Charleston, 8. C..... wees 48,956 





27% Indianapolis, Ind 
Mey ETON IN We nxdacsicas’s seen 
29 Syracuse, G. Y ............ 
30 Worcester, Mass 


ee 


32 Memphis, Tenn............ 
33 Cambridge, Mass 
84 Hartford, Ct............... 
35 Scranton, Penn 
36 Reading, Penn............. 
47 Patterson, N. J ............ 
88 Kansas City, Mo 
39 Mobile, Ala 
40 Toledo, O................. 
41 Portland, Me 
42 Columbus, O.............. 
43 Wilmington, Del 
44 Dayton, O................. 
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45 Lawrence, Mass 24 
MP MEE: Biscinccscccscccese 28, 804 
47 Charlestown, Mass......... 28 ,323 
48 Savannah, Ga.............. 28 , 235 
49 Lynn, Mass................ 28 , 233 
50 Fall River, Mass........... 26, 768 
51 Springfield, Mass.......... 26 , 703 
52 Nashville, Tenn ...... ccece Wh 
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THE FIRST THING IN LEARNING TO WRITE. 


The first thing that ought to be taught a child when commencing 
to write is the holding of the pen, and the second is the using the 
pen. (If the pencil is used, hold it as though it was a pen.) 

To give the correct method and establish it requires time and pa- 
tience, for the pupil may not at first be able to keep the pen in posi- 


tion and make movements, yet it will not take long if a patient and | 


firm course be taken. When this is well learned, and the pupil can, 
without tiring, make the movements, he will have mastered half the 
difficulties of learning to write. 

The teachers will find that the pupil will bear watching with regard 
to holding and using the pen for a long time, for he may become care- 
less or indifferent. 

It is supposed that the teacher understands the correct way of 
holding the pen, and can teach it, but if he does not, he can obtain 
the information from the cover ot almost any copy book. 

If the pupil is very young, give him a pen or pencil rather smaller 
than the common size, if it is convenient, if not, use the common size, 
but see that it is of good length. 

One of the faults of the present system of copy books is that they 
require the learning of the correct method of holding and using the 
pen, and at the same time the development of exact forms. It is 
best not to give exact forms at first. When the principles of holding 
and using the pen are quire well fixed then exact forms may with suc- 
cess be given. 

Give at first simple oval exercises, then straight lines, connected 
at the top and bottom, then the m exercise, then the m joined with « and 
n ; from these to loop letter exercises. In this way the pupil will 
have quite a knowledge of the movements ‘hat are necessary to the 
formation of the letters. Up to this time give no ruies for exact forms. 
The time for the rules is when the pupil can attend to them and hold 
and use the pen correctly. Correct habit is in the beginning of more 
importance to the pupil than his time, so don’t hurry him in these ex- 
ercises. 

In regard to movement, a word may not be amiss. Muscular move- 
ment is what is meant by correct movement. This should be taught 


as primary movement. It is quite generally used by business writers . 


almost to a man, teach this movement as a Business movement, and 
as the business of our Graded Schools is to educate for business, the 
true business movement should be given in teaching penmanship. 
This with finger-movements as secondary is called combined move- 
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ment. These are the only movements necesssary for the business pen- 
man. Some use the whole arm movement, yet but a few. 

The muscular movement is obtained by resting the arm on the mus- 
cle of the forearm near the elbow, and moving the arm up and down, 
right and left, with direct or rotary motion, upon the tissues of the 
muscle, while the skin of the arm remains stationary on the desk. 
This movement may be slow or rapid as it may be necessary for busi- 
ness purposes. 

Will not teachers give this a trial? The fact that it is universily 
adopted by business penmen is an item of importance that ought not 
to be lightly treated. I ask for the matter treated in this article a fair 
consideration by educators. Wi. We 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.— In the remote parts of Arizona it is said 
that well-preserved and extensive ruins have been found which indi- 
cate the tormer existence of populous cities. From an account of 
these by Colonel Roberts in the Bui/der, we quote the following de- 
scription: ‘It is surrounded by a wall of sandstone neatly quarried 
and dressed, 10 or 12 feet thick, and originally, judging from the de- 
tritus, 15 or 20 feet high. Within are the walls of houses, temples, 
and markets, all of solid stone and showing excellent masonry. These 
walls are covered with hieroglyphics, cut deeply into the stone, The 
whole of the ruins, like most of those of the Orient, and more espe- 
cially those of Arabia and Assyria, are more or leas buried in sand. 
According to the account, this city is some 90 miles from the bound- 
ary between Utah and Arizona, and an equal distance from the west- 
crn Colcradoline. It is close to the desert, and is surrounded by ex- 
tensive sandy piains.—Scribner’s for April. 
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Purr Desires.—When our aspirations after holiness are mixed up 
with wordly ambition—that is, when we have desires for holiness and 
desires for popularity, alternately operating upon us—when we seek 
God a little and man a little, there can be no substantial progress in 
the knowledge of the power of God. Those who are trying to over- 
come their sins and are not ashamed of being mocked for pious talk, 
but are resolved to win the prize of eternal life, have great need to 
watch, lest they enter into the temptation of making their own paths. 
God will direct his children as minutely as their circumstances require. 
Our hairs are all numbered and not a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out notice. His system of watch and care is complete. His resources 
for the supply of all your wants, have no parallel. His love is infinite; 
His benevolence unbounded.—H. M. Z. 

2—Vot. III, No. 5. 
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Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 


Q. Ifa joint district in two towns is to be altered, is it sufficient if 
one board meets and the other conserts to it afterwards ? 

A. No, both boards must meet. 

Q. Ifthe clerk of a district cannot read or write, is it his privilege 
to have whom he may please to do the reading and writing at a school 
meeting, or shall the meeting select? 

A. Ifa district foolishly elects a clerk who must use tke pen and 
mouth of some one else, it would be fair to let him select his own 
proxy. 

Q. If no election is made of school officers at the annual meeting, 
will an election at an adjourned meeting, held two weeks later, be legal? 

A. No, the power of the district to elect continues only for ten 
days; after that the board is to fill any vacancy, and if -it does not, 
within the prescribed time, then the power is devolved upon the town 
clerk. 

Q. The clerk did not approve the bond of the treasurer for eleven 
days, nor the director for eighteen days after his election. Is this suf- 
ficient? 

A. No, a neglect to file the bond within ten days, completed and 
approved, as the law directs, vacates the office. 

Q. Our district, which is feeble, must build a school house, and can 
have only four months’ school; can we draw school money? 

A. The power given the state superintendent to apportion money 
on Jess than five months’ schooling, relates only to “ unlooked for 
causes,” and not to the necessity of building a new school-house, 
which, of course, is known beforehand, and can be provided for. 

Q. If a tax is voted to build a school-house and collected, will it 
be lawful to change the vote and use the money for teachers’ wages? 

A.. A district can change its mind. It ought, perhaps, to know its 
mind before it raises the money, but it must be held that if the ma- 
jority finally conclude not to build, the money may be used for other 
legitimate school purposes, as there is no way to return it to the tax 
payers. 

Q. Our district voted to borrow money of the state to build a 
school-house. We find that the state will not lend now; can the 
board borrow from some other source, without calling another 
meeting? 
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A. Not if the vote taken was simply to borrow of the State. 

Q. The district board contracted with A. B. to deliver twenty 
cords of wood, and the clerk afterwards drew an order and the treas- 
urer paid for the wood, although it was not delivered. To whom 
shall the district look for the money? 

A. To the treasurer, or his sureties (see also sections 134 and 136). 

Q. Isa vote that no one living in the district shall be hired to 
teach binding on the board? 

A. The board is bound by no vote of this kind — but only to em- 
ploy a male or female teacher, as the district may direct. 

Q. If by alteration of a district, a district officer is placed in 
another district, does he retain his office in the old district? 

A. He does not; voluntarily or involuntarily, he is removed from 
the district. 

Q. If a person is present at the meeting when he is elected a dis- 
trict officer, must the clerk also give him written notice? 

A. No, his presence at the meeting is sufficient notice, and his ac- 
ceptance is taken for granted, if he does not, within ten days, file a 
written refusal to serve. 

Q. If an ex-clerk refuses to give up the register, record books, etc., 
what can be done? 

A. He may be proceeded against by writ of replevin or man- 
damus. 

Q. If the district votes a six months’ winter school, and the sick- 
ness of the teacher breaks it up, at the end of three months, must the 
board provide for enough summer school to make up five months—the 
district not wishing a summer school? 

A. The board is discharged of any liability in the matter, from 
the fact that the district provided for more than five months’ school. 

Q. If money is left on hand from the amount raised for teachers’ 
wages, can it lawfully be applied towards building a new school house? 

A. Yes, if the district so votes. 

Q. The people in our district, by an informal agreement, set out 
shade trees around the school house, and the board afterwards paid 
themselves for what they did. What can be done? 

A. The treasurer is liable for all money received by him which 
has not been paid out according to law. (See also sections 134 and 
136.) 

Q. In the Journat of February, 1873, it is decided that a foreigner 
who has declared his intention to become a citizen and has a right to 
vote, has a right to be elected; and in the school laws, published in 
1870, p. 58, there is a decision of the supreme court given (13 W. R., 
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497), “ that the government is instituted by the citizens for their lib- 
erty and protection, and that it is to be administered and its powers 
and functions exercised only by them and through their agency.” 
Has that decision been reversed? 

A. There is no contradiction here; a foreigner who has “declared 
his intention,” etc., is regarded as a quasi citizen, and allowed to vote; 
if he may vote he may be voted for and be elected to minor offices. 
An absolute foreigner can neither vote nor be elected. 

Q. Please give a form of resignation by a district clerk ? 

A. The following will suffice: 4 
To the School Board of District No. —,—-——. 

GENTLEMEN: I hereby resign my office as distr‘ct clerk, the resig- 
nation to take effect in days from this date. 

Respectfully yours, 














(Lated) , 187—. 

Q. If a district meeting gives a job to the lowest bidder and it is 
taken by one of the board, who is to accept the job — can the member 
that does it also accept it? 

A. The other two members may “ accept;” but it is generally in- 
expedient for a member of the school board to be employed by the 
board, because it is improper for him to draw, endorse or pay an or- 
der in his own favor. If he wishes to work for the board, the best 
way is to resign, and let some one else be appointed. 

Q. If the law provides for a meeting of the district board to hire a 
teacher or do any other business, does it answer the law to have a con- 
tract made, and business all done before the time of meeting? Would 
it be right to issue orders to pay a teacher hired by two of the board, 
under the circumstances? 

A. A contract with a teacher must be the result of a meeting of the 
board duly called, as provided in section 46. A contract made with- 
out such meeting is illegal. 

(. If a district board contract with a teacher who holds a certificate 
of the third grade, can they afterward dismiss him for being unable 
to instruct pupils in a subject not included in third grade branches? 

A. Not unless it could be shown that he undertook to teach other 
branches than those named by his certificate. 

Q. When the district board discharge the teacher, for any cause, 
what constitutes a legal notice of dismissal? 

A. A notice signed by at least two of the board. 

Q. Can the district board compel the teacher to adopt the methods 
of instruction which they prescribe? As for instance, that pupils shall 
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be drilled to read in concert; that spelling shall“not be taught by 
written exercises, etc. 

A. The power of the board, under section 52, relates to organiza- 
tion, gradation and government, but not to methods of teaching, except 
to advise See section 54. ; 

Q. Our board promised the summer school to our last teacher, but 
afterwards made a contract with another teacher holding no certificate 
at the time. Both claim the school—which is entitled to it? 

A. The contract is void, and cannot be enforced. (See sections 134 
and 136). The teacher who was promised the school has a claim 
probably against the members of the board, individually, but not 
against the district. 

Q. Is there any law allowing or prohibiting corporal punishment 
in the common schools of the state? 

A. There is no statute law on the subject. By the common law, 
a parent is justified in inflicting reasonable chastisement, and the 
teacher, standing, as he does, in the parent’s place, may do the same. 

Q. Some of the pupils in our district school have become almost 
unmanageable. The board has been notified to come in and expel 
such pupils, but they will not come near, nor will they do anything in 
the matter whatever. What is to be done in a.case of this kind? 

A. The teacher should mair.tain order. If unable to do this with- 
out the moral support of the board, and they refuse to come near, he 
may reasonably ask to be released from his contract. 

Q. Has a city board of education or a district board a right to sus- 
pend or expel a pupil from school for constant tardiness or for irregu- 
lar attendance? ‘ 

A. A district board has this general power under section 52, but it 
is of doubtful expediency to execute it. It may be the fault of the 
parent. Shall a pupil be turned out of school for this? It is bad 
enough that he is degraded to a lower class. 

Q. Ifa school is closed on account of the small-pox, can the teacher 
recover wages while it is closed? 

A. Yes; if it is closed without his consent. 

Q. How can the teacher recover his wages if the clerk refuses to 
draw an order? 

A. By mandamus, or by getting him removed under section 124, 
and another clerk appointed. 

Q. Our teacher punished a scholar inhumanly; can he be removed? 

A. The board would be justified in discharging a teacher for a fla- 
grant act of this nature, and a county superintendent in annulling his 
certificate. 
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Q. Has a teacher a right in law to control a school, and bring a. 
stubborn child to order? 

A. Of course he has, if within the compass of his power, by reason- 
able means. If not, let the board be called to act. 

Q. Can a creditor garnishee or attach a teacher’s wages, yet in the 
hands of the district treasurer? 

A. Probably the courts would decide that he cannot, as being 
against public policy, and because the teacher is a public servant. 

Q. Please inform me if it is lawful for a teacher to require pupils 
that bring their dinner to school, to remain on the school-house grounds 
during intermission, between twelve and one o’clock? 

A. It is quite proper that such should be the rule, and the rule 
would be lawful. 

Q. Is it advisable to allow girls and boys to engage in the same 
plays on the school-house grounds? 

A. This depends upon the nature of the plays. Under proper 
restraints, and in suitable sports, there is no reason why they should 
not play together at school, the same as at home. The principal 
trouble is, that the confinement in the school-room is often so rigid 
that the sports out doors are boisterous and unseemly. 

Q. Is there any law allowing a teacher to keep pupils after the 
regular time for closing schools? 

A. There is no law on the subject; neither is the regular time of 
closing school fixed by law—only by custom. It is not unlawful to keep 
a pupil after school, if such is the rule established, for failure in les- 
sons or otherwise. 

Q: Can a district compel a teacher to make fires, before 9, if not 
mentioned in the contract? 

A. No, an ordinary contract to teach the school is not a contract 
to make fires, but if it has been the custom for the teacher to do it, he 
should be told so, and the matter understood beforehand. 

Q. Is it the duty of the district or teacher, to hire a boy to make 
the fires? 

A. It is not the duty of the teacher, unless he so agrees. 

(. If a teacher does not teach between Christmas and New Year’s, 
is he entitled to those days or must they be considered as lost time? 

A. If holidays occur during a vacation, neither teacher nor school 
can claim more holidays, on that account, in term time. That school 
is suspended, when a legal holiday comes, is not for the special behoof 
of the teacher. 

Q. Under the township system, who attends to repairing school- 
houses, procuring fuel, etc.? - 
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A. The town board of directors or the executive committee thereof. 
(See sections 12 and 13, of township law.) 

Q. Is it lawful for a county superintendent to require all the 
teachers to meet at one place for examination? 

A. The law requires him to divide his jurisdiction into inspection 
districts of not more than four towns each, and to hold examinations 
in each at least twice a year. 

Q. In order that his examinations may be “uniform,” must the 
county superintendent use the same questions in each inspection 
district. 

A. Not unless he deems it expedient. The examinations must be 
“ uniform ” in the sense that they must be equal in severity and in the 
standard to be reached. It is often very necessary to change the 
qustions, as they may reach a given inspection district before the ex- 
aminer does. 

Q. Can a county superintendent withhold a certificate for lack of 
moral character if no charges have been made and sustained? 

A. It is not necessrry that a man shall have been convicted of an 
infamous crime, or that specific charges of immorality shall have been 
made and proved before he can be regarded as lacking in moral 
character. If his common reputation is bad, or if the superintendent 
knows or learns that his habits are immoral, he may justly refuse a 
certificate. 

Q. In what sense is the decision of the state superintendent final, 
as stated in section 122? 

A. In that there is no ordinary right of appeal to some higher 
court, and in that the action appealed from and set aside cannot prop- 
erly be repeated during the pendency of the same state of facts. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We are indebted to Prof. J. W. Srertine, of the State 
University, for a fine solution of problem 111 (December No.), which we are un- 
able to give for want of means on the part of the printers to get up the requisite 
diagram. 

We have also received from ALEx. 8. Curist1B, Lowell, an interesting astro- 
nomical problem, with solution, which we are obliged to omit for the same 
reason. 

The printer, in correcting proof last month, attempted to put an / in the star 
Betelgeuze, page 150, and dropped it into Kindergarten below, and proceeded to 
put the word “French” for “thus” in the next article but one below. For 
‘ bauts,” next article, read “ baut.”’, 
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A valued critic calls in question the explanation of Mousignare, p. 140; says 
of schreiberzite: “It should be schrezbezert, I presume,” and that the definition of 
decalcomania “ includes too much”; asks what is meant by ancient times, in the 
definition of Neibelungen, and proposes that those who call “back” a verb (ques- 
tion 142), shali carry it through a synopsis. 

We are indebted to Mrs. 8. C. SrrrinzE, Plainfield, for answers to questions 
124, 125, 126, 127,128, 180 and 134, which had perhaps been sufficiently answered 
already. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


141.—Analyze and parse, “ You have taken me prisoner.” 

The word “ prisoner’ expresses the result, or effect of the taking, .°. the fact?- 
tive object of the verb. The factitive object is not necessarily in the objective 
case (I was taken prisoner), nor a noun or pronoun (she wept her eyes red; he 
cried himself sick).—J. C. P. 

148.—240 sheep, in 12 weeks, have eaten all the grass on 10 acres of land in- 
cluding the grass which was there when they began, and also, that which grew 
during the time they were grazing. In like manner 420 sheep, in 27 weeks, have 
eaten all the grass upon 30 acres. How many sheep, in 54 weeks, in a similar 
manner, can eat all the grass upon 172 acres, supposing the grass to grow 
uniformly, and to be the same upon each acre when the sheep began to graze? 
I would like to see a solution by common arithmetic? 

Answers have been sent by J. B., Fonddu Lac; M. E. C., R. Falls; N. Darrow, 
Reedsburg; Joun Harperove, Forest; W. H., Eagle Point; 8. LirrLerreLp 
Plymouth; and W.L.R., Waukesha. We give the solution furnished by 
W. 4H. 

240+-10=24, the No. of sheep 1 acre keeps 12 weeks. 420+30=—14, the No. 1 
acre sustains 27 weeks. 24x 12=—288, the No. of sheep the standing grass of 1 
acre, with what grows in 12 weeks, will sustain for 1 week. Also 14x 27=878, 
what the standing grass of 1 acre, with 27 weeks growth, will sustain for 1 week. 
27—12=15 excess in No. of weeks growth in the 2 propositions on 1 acre. 
378—288=90 No. of sheep sustained 1 week on growth of 1 acre for 15 weeks. 
90+-15=6 No. of sheep the growing grass of each acre will sustain. 

10 x 6=60 No. of sheep the growing grass of 10 acres will feed. 30x 6=180 
No. of sheep the growing grass of 30 acres will feed. 


240—60=180--10=18 x 12=216. ) No. of sheep that the standing grass of 1 
420—180=240+380=80 x 27=216. acre will sustain for 1 week. 


Then 72 x 6=432, what the growing grass of 72 acres will sustain. 
216 x 72=15,552-+-64=288 what the standing grass of 72 acres will sustain for 
54 weeks. 432+288=720. Ans.—W. H., Hagle Point. 


151.—A man bought cows, sheep and lambs, 100 in all, for $100. He paid $10 
for each cow, $3 for each sheep and 50 cents for each lamb; how many did he 
buy of each kind? 

Arithmetical solutions have been sent by J. B., N. Darrow, Reedsburg, 
Joun Harperove, W. H., Eagle Point, A. A. Krauss, Greenfield, 8S. Lirriz- 
FIELD, Plymouth, E. P., Poynette, H. F. Pon.anp, Centerville, and J. R. R., 
Hazel Green, and an algebraic solution by BELLE Harprensure, Lone Rock; 
also, answers without the reasoning, by J.S. Bortanp, Menomonie, and ANNIE 
CarBERRY, Fond du Lac. We give the solutions furnished by Messrs. Darrow 
and LITTLEFIELD and by Miss HARDENBURG: 
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If the man buy a cow for $10, he must buy 18 lambs so as to have them worth 
$leach. 18+1=19 bought. Ifhe buy a sheep for $3, he must buy 4 lambs at 
$.50=5 bought. Take any multiples of 19 and 5, which make 100: take 5 x 19=95 
of first lot and once5=100. The nineteen contained one cow, then 5 times has 
5 cows, we will have but one sheep and 18 +5=90 and 4=94 lambs.— N. Darrow. 

This is a question in alligation—average price, $1.00. Link cows and lambs, 
and we get 1 cow and 18 lambs, 19 animals, or any multiple of 19. Link sheep 
and lambs, and we get 1 sheep and 4 lambs, 5 animals, or any multiple of 5. 
The question now is to add multiples of 19 and multiples of 5 soas tomake 100. 
It is readily seen that this may be done in two ways only: 1st, by taking 5 
twenty times; 2d, by taking 19 five times and 5 once. In the first case we have 
0 cows, 20 sheep, and 80 lambs. In the second we have 5 cows, 1 sheep and 94 
lambs. Similarly may be solved, arithmetically, all the questions usually re- 
ferred to “algebraic” indeterminate analysis.—S. LITTLEFIELD. 

Let c=number of cows. 

s=number of sheep. 
b=number of lambs. 

(1.) ¢+8+b=100 per question; (2.) 20c+6s+6=100 half dollars, per question ; 

c=100—5s 5—5s _ 

ae 19 ~ 

wh. by rejecting quotient; also =wh. by change of signs — =wh. x 4. 
19s—19 


Subtract mw (also a wh.) and the rem. is 4 =wh.=p, then s=199+1; take 


p=o, then s=1 and form 3d eq., ¢ is found=5, consequently )2=94. If we take 
p=1, then s=20 and form 3d eq. c=—0; therefore the above is the only possible an- 
swer to the question BELLE HARDENBERGH, Lone Rock. 


152.—A person being asked the hour of the day, replied, that 2? of the time 
past noon equal 2 of the time from now to midnight+2? hours. What was the 
time ? 

Solutions were furnished by L. H. Bratnarp, Amherst; J. B., M. E. C., Joun 
Harperove, H. M. Lemon, Ripon; E. P., Poynette; G. H. Turner, Albany, 
and V. U., Eagle. We give those of J. B. and V. U. 

The whole time is 12 hours, .-. 2? hours=2 of the whole time; then 4 of the 
time since ncon=2 of the whole time; .. the time past noon equals } of the 
whole time, or six o’clock.—J. B. 

If 3 time from noon equals 3 of the time to midnight+2? hours, then the 
whole time from noon must equal } of the time to midnight+4 hours; then $+ 
41=4 of the time to midnight+4 hours must equal 12 hours. Hence the time to 
midnight is six hours. It is, therefore, 6 o’clock P. M—V. U., Hagle. 

153.—A. man bought sheep for $94; having lost 7, he sold } of the remainder 
at prime cost, for $20. How many sheep had he at first? Arithmetical solution 
required. 

Answers received from L. H. Brarnarp, Amherst; C. E. BuE.1, Sun Prairie; 
M. E. C., 8. D. F., Joun Harperove, W. H., A. A. Krause, H. M. Lemon, 
Ripon; R. L., Mt. Sterling; Jas. Lawrery, Hazel Green; E. P., Poynette; G. H. 
Turner, Albany, and V. U. Eagle. We give two of the answers. 

If 4 of the remainder cost $20, the entire remainder cost $80. Hence 7 cost 
94—80=14. $14-+-7=—$2. $94+$2.00—47 ans.—M. E. C., River Falls. 

x4=80. 94-80=—14+7=2 prime cost. 94-+-2—47 ans.—W. H. 


=wh. (whole number) ; rem. 





(3.) 19¢+5s=100 by subtraction ; 
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154.—A circular field contains 7.854 acres; there isa dog in its center and 
sheep on its circumference; the dog runs to catch the sheep, and the sheep runs 
around on the circumference at the same rate that the dog runs; a line passing 
from the sheep to the dog always points to the circle’s centre. How far must 
the dog run to catch the sheep ? 

We give two solutions, which differ in results; also a general solution: 

The course of the dog will describe one-half the circumference of a circle, the 
center of which may be found, in the radius of the field, equally distant from cir- 
cumference and center; theradius toform aright-angle with a line from sheep to 
dog, at starting. 7.854 x 160= 1256.64 rods in field. 1256.64+-8.1461=400. v400= 
20 radius 20 x 2=40 diameter 40 x 3.1461=125.664 circumference of field. 125.664-- 
4=81.416 rods—Ans.—W. H., Hagle Point. 

The dog runs on the circumference of a circle whose diameter is the semi- 
diameter of the field, and so overtakes the sheep 90 degrees from where she 
started. They will then have run equal distances, and at all times kept ina 
straight line with the center of the field. Since the circumference of two circles 
are to each other as their diameters, 7.854 x 820 x 3.141592--2—998.459 + rods. 
—Ans.—M. E. C., River Falls. 

General Solution.—A point starts from the center of a circle towards another 
which is moving with uniform velocity in the circumference. If the interior 
potnt move with » times the velocity of the exterior, and keep always on the 
radius drawn to the latter, how far will the former move before the two coincide? 

Let z be an arc of the polar curve traversed by the interior point, 2’ the corre- 
sponding circular arc in which the exterior point moves, 7 the radius vector to 
the outer extremity of z, the pole being at the center of the given circle, and z' a 
measure of the angular motion of the radius vector. 





2 
Then de= Var2+r%de'= Var? + =a 





preee s. Ae 
v7 
oe 
Estimating z from the center of the circle and integrating, we obtain 
nie 
Vv, 7 
I—| 
® 


Now, when the two points coincide, r=radius of circle=1, and if de=dz as” per 
problem—this value of z reduces to 4=infinity. 

Wherefore, if the dog and sheep be regarded as geometric points, the one will 
overtake the other after making an infinite number of revolutions.—ALEx. H. 
CuRIsTIE, Lowell, Wis. 


NEW QUESTIONS. 
159.— Are a, e. i, 0, and u long, elementary sounds ?— M. K., Zagle Point. 
160.— Must the dividend and divisor be of the same denomination ?— Is. 


161.— Parse that in the sentence, “the climate of the north temperate zone re- 
sembled that of. the tropics ?”—Is. 


162.— Has the supreme court of the United States exclusive jurisdiction over 
any cases ?—In. 
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163.— If I start from Fond du Lac, for instance, at sun rise to-day, April 19, 
to circumnavigate the earth, and travel directly westward, I will, in course of 
time, reach Fond du Lac again. Now, I have been informed that if I keep time 
correctly, by counting every sunrise a day, I will be one day behind time. I 
would like to have some one account for the loss of the day.—JoHn BRowN 
Fond du Lace. 


164.— An eagle soaring in the air, sees a pheasant 660 feet directly below him, 
flying horizontally. The eagle instantly flies in pursuit, with velocity twice as 
great, and directing his course always exactly towards the pheasant, and not 
ahead of it. What distance will the eagle make before he overtakes his prey? 
—M. K., Hagle Point. 


165.— The area of atriangle is 100, the sum of the sides 100, and one of the 
angles 100°. Required the sides ?—A. S. J., Sparta. 


166.— Will some teacher give a method of teaching history whereby we can 
teach our pupils the real value of the study and its true philosophy ?—L. H. 
BRAINARD, Amherst. 

167.— How often is it noon at the north pole in a year?—J. D. Bow zs, Bos- 
cobel. 

168.—What would be the width of all the zones, if the earth’s axis were in- 
clined 25° instead of 2314° ?—Ib. 

169.—Why are the tropics drawn 2314° from the equator ?—Jb. 

170.—What caused the flattening of the carth at the poles ?—J0. 

171.—What is the duration of the longest day on the equator ?—J0, 

172.—In what regions does the air constantly rise, and why ?—Jb. 

173.—When does the sun shine vertically over the tropic of Capricorn ?—Jb. 

173.—If you were at the north pole on the 21st of June, 12 o’clock, noon, in 
what direction would your shadow fall ?—Jo. 

175.—Two men went hunting and killed a deer. Their weights respectively 
were 192 lbs. and 147 lbs. They wished to weigh the deer, and having no scales, 
they place a pole across a log in such a way that the deer would balance the man 
weighing 192; then placing the deer on the other end of the pole, it would bal- 
ance the other man weighing 147 lbs.; what is the weight of the deer ?—H. P. T., 
Hartford. 


176.—How would you compare the word “false” in this sentence—“ He is a 
false man ” ?—Jb. 


177.—How many acres of land in a square lot whose diagonal is 20 rods ?—Jb. 


iy ~ 
178.—A man bought a house for $3,000, agreeing to pay 7 per cent. interest and 
to pay principal and interest in five equal annual instalments; how much was 
the annual payment ?—H. M. L., Ripon. 


179.—On the supposition that 44 (one-third) of six is three, what will the 4 
(one-fourth) of 20 (twenty) be ?—Jb. 


180.—Geometrical problem.—By Euclid (I—82 corollary) a right-angled triangle 
may be constructed having one of its acute angles double of the other, and by 
Euclid (IV—10), an acute-angled triangle may be constructed having one of its 
angles double of the other; required to complete the investigation by construct- 
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ing an obtuse-angled triangle having one of its acute angles double of the other. 
A. Govan, Chippewa Falls. 

181.—Arithmetical question—A merchant bought a cask of wine for $48, and 
sold a quantity exceeding three-fourths of the whole by two gallons, at a profit 
of 25 per cent. He afterwards sold the remainder, at such a price, as to clear 60 
per cent. by the whole transaction, but if he had sold the whole quantity at the 
latter price, he would have gained 175 per cent. How many gallons were in the 
cask ?—Ib. 

182.—Algebraical question —The sum of two numbers multiplied by the sum 
of their cubes is 112, and the cube of their sum is to their difference as 32 to 1; 
required the number.—J0. 


SCRAPS. 
CONTRIBUTED BY PEN. 


South American Enterprise—One of the grandest works of modern engineer- 
ing is now in progress in South America. It is the Oroya railway, which, start- 
ing from Callao, passes over and through the double range of the Andes in 
Peru. Following the tortuous course of the Rimac river, the first mountain 
range is passed; then a deep gorge interferes with the progress of the work. It 
is the valley of Berrugas, a mighty chasm which, walled in by steep declivities, 
tries the skill of the engineers. But the latter triumphs over every obstacle by 
constructing a bridge six hundred feet long, which spans the fearful gorge. So 
difficult and dangerous is the work of cutting the railway through rocks and 
along the edge of precipices, that sailors had to be engaged to do this part of the 
work, as the common laborers refused to risk their necks. 


Veterans of the Forest.—The largest oak in Europe is to be found near Saintes 
(Dep. Charante). It is above sixty feet high, and its diameter near the ground 
is twenty-eight feet. The trunk is hollow in its lower part, and has been trans- 
formed into an arbor twelve feet wide and nine feet high. A bench lines a part 
of the wall which is gaily decorated with mosses and ferns, and a window cut 
out in the thick trunk admits the cheery sunlight. This oak is supposed to be 
at least 1,800 years old. Another large oak is to be seen near Leipsic; it is some- 
what smaller than the one first described, but is quite sound and gives promise 
of many years’ duration. 


Prince Bismark’ s Estate—The new possession of Prince Bismark (the present 
of Emperor William), which is is known in Germany as the “Saxon Forest” 
(Sachsenwald), has quite a history. It has changed owners as often as a South 
American republic changes its presidents; now belonging to Denmark, now to 
Lauenburg, Holstein, or the Hansa (free cities). Twice it was the subject of law- 
suits, one of which lasted 121, the other 135 years. It was finally “annexed ” to 
Prussia, and is now the new home of the “ Iron Count.” 


CONTRIBUTED BY MRS. 8. C. SIRRINE. 

WIND UP YOUR HEARTS toward heaven in the morning, and they will go the 
better through the day. 

A gallant school boy’s Teast: The girls, may they add dane to beauty, sub- 
tract envy from friendship, multiply genial affections, divide time by in- 
dustry and recreation, reduce scandal to its lowest denomination and raise vir- 
tue to its highest power. 
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It is always safe to learn, even from enemies; seldom safe to venture to instruct, 
even our friends. 

What is often found where it is not? Fault. 

Why is a petroleum dealer like an epicure? Because he lives on the fat ofthe 


land. 
SELECTIONS FROM CERMAN POETS. 
TRANSLATED BY PEN. 
[From Mirza Shaffy.] 
16. THE PRIZE OF EXCELLENCE. 


Not without contentions sore 

Life’s great treasures harvest shall you— 
Diamond, precious though it be, 

Must be cut to show its value. 


17. WORLDLY INFLUENCE. 


Let thy life be ever so lonely and still, 

Let fortune thy every action bless— 

On thy nature the world will press its seal, 
As kings with their image the coins. 


18. EXCELLENCE UNRECOGNIZED. 


Tis grander far to nobly live unknown, 

And worthy of ungained praise to be, 

Than to be great before the world alone, 

But small and worthless ’fore thy friends and.thee! 


19. VALUE OF ENERGY. 


Be of purpose good thy life, 
And its every step is strife— 
Evil wars with goodness ever! 
Be thy energy but small— 

Evil holds thee in its thrall; 

Be it great, then shalt thou never 
In the tide of battle fall! 


20. NATURE’S NOBILITY. 


Of higher, nobler natures there are two— 

One that was made to live for all that’s higher, 
All that is good, and beautiful and true— 

The other to behold this and admire. ? 


21. WOMAN’S LOGIC. 


This easy to subject a woman, 

If men to do it have a mind, 

But to convince were superhuman-~ 
Logic is not for womankind! 

For woman’s logic—it’s 

Tears, kisses, fainting-fits! 
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[From Schiller.] 
I. CASTE. 

There’s a nobility, too, in the moral world — thus the vulgar 
Tell of the good they can do— others are simply what’s good. 

Il. THE MUSE. 
What I without thee were, Muse—I know not! With terror 
Daily do I behold what without thee is the crowd! 

III. TO A REFORMER. 

“ All I have sacrificed for the welfare of mankind, 
But to no purpose; I count hatred and malice my gain.” 
Thus complaineth my friend. Wouldst know then what I do? 
Make it thy guide, for it has never deceived me through life: 
Never canst thou, oh friend, too highly think of humanity, 
For, as thy heart is, it will mirror the world to thy mind. 
To individual man whom thou must deal with, in kindness 
Give him thy brotherly hand, helpfully, if it be craved; 
But the dew, the rain, and the welfare of mankind 
Leave to the Merciful Hand that hath sustained them before! 

IV. MY FAITH. 
Ask you what faith I profess? Not one of the many 
That you have mentioned. Why not? For Religion’s sake, friend! 

V. PHILOSOPHY. 
What philosophical system willlive? This I know not; 
That philosophy will ever endure, is my hope. 
VI. WOMAN’S JUDGMENT. 
Men judge from reasons, but woman from love— where her love is 
Silent, her heart hath already adjudged! 
VII. GOODNESS AND GREATNESS. 
There are two cardinal virtues that should be united — 
Goodness should always be great, greatness should always be good. 
VIII. ELEMENT OF COMBINATION. 
How doth Nature unite in man the greatest and lowest 
Of his qualities? By giving him vanity too! 
IX. HIGH AND LOW. 
It is either the highest degree, or the lowest, to be above 
Censure — of helplesness ’tis, or of true greatness the sign. 
X. FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 


Dear to me is the friend, but enemies, too, have their uses; 
Friends may show what I am, enemies teach what I lack. 


XI. THEOPHANY. 


When I behold fortunes favorites, Ileaven’s Divinities 
I forget, but recall them when the sufPrer I see. 
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XII. TO A CHILD. 


Happy infant! thy crib to thee seems space without limit — 
Grow up to manhood, the world will be too narrow for thee! 


XIII. GERMANY’S PRINCES. 


Thou hast produced great monarchs of whom thou art worthy— 
It is the people that make princes and potentates great; 

But, oh Germany, make it thou more difficult for them 

To be kings —to be men make it more easy for them! 








Gditorial WMiscellany. 


THERE ARE extremists in the discussion of every question. Noticeably so in the 
positions taken on the question of the over-study of children in our public schools. 
Alarmists contend that our school system is high-pressure, that we feed the fires 
of the intellect with inflammable materials, put on a full head of steam, whistle 
up brakes, and rush our children down the incline of life before they have fairly 
begun its ascent. Others assert that our system is very low pressure that we 
need to set upa stake to see if our children mentally move in school as it used 
to be necessary, to determine whether the traditional oxen made progress or not. 

Mr. Reyno1ps in his article in The Atlantic Monthly, published afew years ago, 
claims to have examined thoroughly the question in its relations to the public 
schools of Massachusetts, and gives as his conclusion, that in the ordinary dis- 
trict school, taking an average for the three hundred and thirteen working days 
of the year, the children study only two hours and forty-one minutes a day, 
which, he says, “never injured a healthy child.” In the towns and cities he 
claims that pupils over twelve years of age, who take their books to study at 
home, spend four hours per day only in their studies. 

The Boston physicians, however, take direct issue with him as regards Boston 
children. Too much study isrequired of them, and and pale faces and attenuated 
forms speak more forcibly than words of over-work. 

It is safe to say, however, this, that teachers or parents need not fear that our 
system, as a system, works the children too hard. 


THE NatTIonaL NorMAL is drawing upon its imagination for its facts, when it 
says that “the condition of education and educational feeling throughout the state, 
(Wisconsin) as exhibited by the attendance and discussions of the County Superin- 
tendents and teachers in December last, is anything but creditable or hopeful.” 
Such a statement will be news and educational intelligence indecd to the teachers 
who were present. By general consent, it was claimed to be one of the best 
meetings ever held. It was a gathering of representative teachers. In the dis- 
cussions there was spirit, and in the views presented there was indcviduality. 
The conclusions and results were harmonious and valuable. 

There is no “ considerable feeling against the State University throughout the 
state.” Ina few, very few, quarters misunderstanding respecting it may have 
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caused some feeling. It is crowded with students. The three normal schools are 
full to running over. Last year three thousand teachers were in attendance upon 
institutes, a larger number than ever attended before. 

The present year three institute agents are employed, and the whole body of 
teachers can enjoy, if they will, the benefits of their instruction. 

The condition of the country schools is not as good as it might be, but it is 

very far from being “deplorable.” Not a word or resolution of the convention 
could have given a hint that anybody present took such a view of the case. 
+ Our teachers are seeing, eye to eye, on the grand question of the unity of our 
educational forces. They are striving in all ways possible to attain it. If our 
friend HoLBRoox will come to Wisconsin next July, to our State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, we will demonstrate to him that, for good looks, good manners, readi- 
ness in debate, soundness and vigorous presentation of views, earnestness in the 
teacher’s work, and united efforts for the prosperity of our schools, he never yet 
has seen the Wisconsin teachers excelled. We extend to him a cordial invita- 
tion to come. 


Hon. B. G. Norturop, Secretary of the Board of Education of Connecticut, 
returned from his educational tour in Europe, a convert to compulsory educa- 
tion, but with decided views against the practice of sending American children 
abroad to be educated. The fashion is prevailing to a considerable extent 
among parents in the east and south to take or, worse, to send, children abroad, 
in the most impressible period of their lives, to be educated in European schools. 
We fully believe with him that our children should be educated in American 
schools. American thoughts, ideas, principles, aims, inspirations, life are their 
birthright. No parent has a right to sell that precious inheritance for a foreign 
conglomerate education. 

The methods, aims and results of these European schools differ zn toto from 
ours. We aim to make self-reliant, self-respecting men, and at the same time 
teach perfect obedience to law. Obsequiousness and servility towards the 
ruling classes are persistently taught there. 

Our most intelligent and influential German teachers say “American schools 
are the best for American children.” Of course when the best culture has been 
obtained here, attendance upon fureign universities will be of great advantage 
toa young man. We advise all our graduates, who are able to do so, to go 
abroad to renowned institutions of learning and come back with all the excellen- 
cies, virtues and graces of the higher culture there afforded, grafted into the 
royal American stock. 


WE HAVE just received a copy of the Proceedings of the Third Annual Con- 
vention of the German-American Teachers’ Association, held in Hoboken, from 
July 31 to August 3, 1872, published by L. W. Scumrpr, 24 Barclay street, New 
York. The papers read and the discussions following are very valuable. We 
wish each of our American teachers could obtain a copy. It would set them a 
thinking. 

In connection with the thoughts given above on the education of American 
children abroad, we make the following extract from the opening address, one 
of the ablest delivered before the convention, by Prof. L. Kixmm, of Cleveland, 
Ohio: “While the German school, although most unwillingly, has for decades 
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been doomed to a government of State officials who wndformed, regulated and 
sometimes maltreated it, * * * here on our free soil, and under the influ- 
ence of self-government the school has developed itself spontaneously, or, as Dr. 
DuLon expresses the fact, ‘the tender mercy of powerful rulers and protectors has 
kept aloof from the American school. The free will of free men has created it. 
The sober, clear insight of the citizens into what is of prime necessity, what is 
becoming to humanity, what renders men men, have laid its foundation. Self 
esteem, respect for the coming generation, regard for the sacred rights of the 
people and the wants of the inpouring masses of new comers have carried out 
the work.” * * * There is nobody, no dignitary, no president, no governor, 
no mayor, no legislator who could make bold to debase the school into a foot- 
stool of his own dignity and to desecrate the theater of popular education to the 
interest of political dominion.” Such magnificent utterances from these Anglo- 
German teachers speak volumes in favor of American schools for American 
children. 


THE NEw York ScnHoon JOURNAL, one of our best exchanges, full of varied 
and interesting educational matter, thus alludes to the action of the last legis- 
lature on the subject of compulsory education: 

“ We have noted, from time to time, the progress of the movement for the 
establishment of compulsory education in England and in this country. The 
subject is beginning to attract the attention of legislators, thinkers and edu- 
cators everywhere. The opponents of the system are attempting to sneer it down 
by allusions to the freedom of the citizen, the inhumanity of depriving the poor 
of the proceeds of their children’s labor, and by other arguments closely 
resembling the shallow artifices of the demagogue; but the discussion goes on, 
and the fundamental principle of the right of the state to educate its people is 
beginning to be recognized. The latest evidence of the general interest in the 
subject is furnished by the recont action of the legislature of Wisconsin. The 
assembly having adopted the following preamble and resolution, the Superin- 
tendent of public instruction is about to undertake the task which he is required 
to perform : 

“WHEREAS, The general education of the masses is compatible with the 
advancement and the spirit that should characterize free institutions, and con- 
sequently it is the duty of the state to provide all proper means for the education 
of its people; therefore, 

“Resolved, That the Superintendent of public instruction be requested to make 
such investigations and inquiries as he may deem proper in relation to the best 
means, whether compulsory or otherwise, to advance the cause of education, and 
report the result of such investigations to the next legislature, with such recom- 
mendations as he may see fit. 

“The report of the superintendent will be looked for with much interest. It 
will necessarily be authoritative, for it must be founded upon accurate data, and 
therefore it will serve as a basis for careful calculations and analysis. Carefully 
prepared statistics are needed, and these we hope the superintendent will give.” 


We shall endeavor to make the report on compulsory education as complete 
as may be, and shall feel thankful to our friends for suggestions, and informa- 
tion bearing upon it. 


WE FinD the following in an exchange: 


“This is a dreadful state of things that is declared by Dr. Schwabe, president 
of the Statistical Board at Berlin, to exist in that intelligent city. Children, he 
says, though much improved by public instruction, “are strangely deficient in 
the knowledge of nature and natura] phenomena. From about 1,000 children 
examined belore being admitted into school, 777 never saw any rainbow, 633 a 
fleld of potatoes, 602 a butjerfly, 583 the sunset, 462 the rising of the sun, 460 a 


3—Vot. III, No. 5. 
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meadow, 406 a cornfield, 387 a flock of sheep, 364 a forest, 264 an oak tree, and. 
lastly. 167 never heard the song of the lark. No wonder this statement made, as 
is reported, “a great sensation.” What prospect of a happy or useful life to 
children brought up amid all the advantages of a great city, and yet ignorant of 
so simple things as “ cornfields,” and “flocks of sheep,” and “ the song of the 
lark,” and all the rest? Well may everybody in Germany be convinced that 
“something is still to be done to fill those voids in the primary education of 
children. 

The children in our rural @istricts are ina much better condition than the 
above-mentioned children as to seezng potatoes, meadows, cornfields, oak trees, 
rainbows, ete., but as to Knowing much more about them, we cannot speak posi- 
tively. How many of the children have been taught the wonderful meaning of 
a kernel of corn, as unfolded by Prof. ALLEN at the last State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion? How many have been taught anything about the rainbow, its formation, 
colors, etc? There is nothing like the things of nature to wakenup mind. Let 
our teachers wake up to the importance of knowing something about these pri- 
mary, and elementary facts and truths, and a brighter educational day will dawn 


upon us. 


GoOoD ELOCUTION is a lost art in Harvard College. So says a writer in the 
Harvard Advocate, the college paper. Here is the indictment—and an uncom- 
monly strong one it is: 

“The evil runs all the way down from A of the Senior class to W of the Fresh- 
man class. Without fear of contradiction, we say that of the six hundred and 
thirty-five men in the college, it would be difficult to find twenty-five really good 
readers or speakers. Not such when they entered, the college curriculum has 
been the means of but little or no improvement for them along the line. The 
evils, too, that result from lack of proper training in elocution are fundamental, 
and must, until removed, forbid all hope of success in the art. The husky voice 
and the hoarse voice, the voice squeaking way up in the throat, and the gruff 
voice growling way down in the boots, the hurrying voice that clips its words 
and the indistinct voice that jumbles them together, can never give out clear, 
ringing and powerful tones without thorough training in the very elements of 
sound and of speech. These defects, whether natural er acquired, can in most 
instances be entirely removed; and it is a fact very commonly recognized, that, 
unless removed in college, they become the defects of a lifetime. To help her 
men in this, Harvard making no effort.” 

The indictment against Harvard can be made against nearly all our colleges. 
In a few of them, thorough and systematic training is given in the use of the 
voice, but they can be counted upon the fingers of one hand. It is a shameful 
neglect, and should be at once remedied. We want teachers of elocution who 
know how to teach students to breathe right, to use the proper muscles, to give 
correct sounds, etc., not teachers who promise in six easy, theoretic lessons to 
teach the whole science of elocution. Teachers in our graded and common 
schools need such drill. Our normal schools are our dependenee for such in- 
struction. We believe we are not depending upon a broken reed. 


Tue Curistian Union thus replies to the question, What is your opinion 
about sending young children to school ? 

“This inquiry is from a mother who is fond of her children, who has a son 
nine years of age getting on well in primary studies under her care, and who 
dislikes to send him to school, and yet wishes to give him the advantages of cer- 
tain branches taught in school. e reply: it will be time enough to send the 
little fellow from under your wing when he is twelve. Blessed is the little boy 
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who has a loving and intelligent mother to superintend personally the first steps 
of his education. After a while, when you feel that he needs to be inured to the 
wider associations that he must have in life, let him goto school. He will be 
large enough then to understand and resist. Some contact with school-life is 
needful. But not too early. Most children are weaned, from the apron-strings 
too soon. What they gain in endurance they lose in tenderness.” 


The Christian Unton is right in the main. Perhaps children ought to go to 
school before they are twelve years of age. Still, if a mother can give the 
needed time to the instruction of her boy, he will do as well at home as at school 
up to that age. 

But, in the name of a large body of teachers, we enter our protest against senc- 
ing children to school before they are fairly able to toddle. Some of our primary 
schools ought to be furnished with cradles in which to put the tired “ four-year 
old” baby children to rest. Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup is not needed 
where the teacher is kind and considerate, not subjecting the infantile faculties 
to an undue stress and strain. Little heads often drop down on little hands, and 
“ the honey-heavy dew” of slumber is blissfully, if unconsciously, enjoyed, even 
amid the routine and dignities of the school-room. As long as the law is weak 
enough to countenance the sending of babies to school we shall consider that a 
“model school” which allows them the needed sleep, cradle or no cradle, and 
such sleep ought to be made a part of the regular programme. 


ONE OF THELIVELIEST, wittiest, sharpest and most ringing speeches delivered 
in the Senate last year, was made by Senator Howe, though it was entirely an 
impromptu effort, upon the proposition to allow the Commissioner of Education, 
the additional means asked for by him to carry on the work of the department 
the coming year which is increasing 100 per cent. annually. In respect to the 
claims of the two Bureaus to the support of Congress for the good of the people 
—those of Agriculture and Education—Senator Howe remarked: 


“T belive there is not a thrifty agricultural community in the United States 
that does not expend more money annually on the culture of its oxen per head 
than it spends per head on the education of its children. I do not want to de- 
preciate the importance of ox culture, and I do not want to abate one jot of the 
effort that is made in that direction, but after all, much as I love an ox, I believe 
in my soul that I prefer even to such an animal,a good man. I think good 
men are worth more per head still in the Republic than even oxen are. I want 
to see a better style of men brought on to the stage of action, just as soon as it is 
convenient. I do not expect, whether I leave these seats here early or late, ever 
to vote against the appropriation of a dollar which is asked for to aid in the work 
of man culture.” 


We will print the whole speech in our next issue. 

WE UNITE with the New York School Journal in heartily epproving the senti- 
ment written by Prof. BLackiE in a lecture on the Philosophy of Education, re- 
cently delivered in England, that “the greatest enemy, both to originality of 
genius and force of character, is cram.” 

It is the greatest enemy also to the health of the children in our towns and 
cities. Be sure, if children of a comparatively tender age are compelled by any 
system of grading to carry home an armful of books and study them there, that 
cram rules the system. No study for them out of school hours should be the in- 
flexible rule. Let {them romp and play. Let the roses come to the cheek and 
brightness to the eye, Let their digestive powers be unimpaired; they will then 
suffer neither from physical, mental nor moral dyspepsia. 
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WE EXPENDED thirty cents the other day more profitably than we ever did 
the like amount before. For that trifling sum we obtained all Prof. TyNDALL’s 
lectures recently delivered in New York—seven lectures by H. W. BEECHER be- 
fore the Yale College Theological students ; three lectures delivered in the Cooper 
Union Scientific Series, by Profs. Etsperc, Beng. Sriumman and Dr. R. W. 
RayMonD, with the speech of Parke Goopwin on True and False Science, and 
a reply by Prof. Youmans. Five lectures, embracing Compulsory Education, by 
Breecuer. The Lost Arts, by WENDELL Putiures. Is there a God? by H. W. 
BELLows. Masters of the Situation, by Jas. T. Fretps. The Sandwich Islands, 
by Mark Twarn. The American Institute Lectures, by Profs. BARKER, WILDER 
and Youne. Six lectures on Six Shakesperian Studies, by Joun WEISS, and 
seven lectures of the National Academy course on Art, by distinguished artists. 
The Pilgrim Fathers as men of business, by Jas. Parton and the argonauts of 
49, by Bret Harve. It is a great pleasure, as well as a duty, to call the atten- 
tion of our teachers to the above fact, for by sending 30 cents to The Tribune 
Co., New York, for the extra sheets containing the lectures, they will promptly 
receive them. 


THE IDEAS suggested in a letter by Mr. ARNronI Mont, the charge @ affaires 
of the Japanese legation in Washington, to Prof. Wurrnry, the distinguished 
orientalist at Yale College, for a “simplified English’ for the Japanese nation, 
are meeting with hcarty approval by distinguished scholars and educators. 

Mr. Mort claims that a necessity exists for some copious, expansible and ex- 
panding European language in which to print the laws and transact the public 
business of the empire. The English language is their first choice, but in its 
present form it is too difficult to master. He proposes to make all the verbs reg- 
ular, to substitute the form seed, bited, teached, beared, thinked and buyed for 
the commonly received preterites and participles, to make all plurals regular, 
and to reduce the English spelling to a phonetic basis. The language then can 
be easily acquired. . 

We can see no objection to the adoption of this plan. Allof us know the force 
of Mr. Mort’s arguments against the attempt to have the Japanese learn our lan- 
guage as it is. 

We shall have no special difficulty in understanding such a language. The 
Yorkshire and Lancashire dialects of England are much harder to be under- 
stood. 


THE ConGREss that perpetrated the infamous steal out of the treasury of the 
nation. in voting back pay to themselves, gave additional salary to legislative, 
judicial and executive officers of the government, to the heads of all departments 
and bureaus of the civil service, but forgot to include the bureau of education. 
The Commissioner, GENERAL Eaton, Jr., is paid a miserable pittance, but he 
can afford to wait until men of cleaner hands and purer hearts than some mem- 
bers of the last congress possessed shall increase his compensation, 


Goop SrELtiInc.—The state superintendent, when in Monroe, having of- 
fered the JoURNAL OF EpucaTIon to any one who would spell a list of fifty com- 
mon words given out by him, Miss ANNrE E. Smriey, of Monroe, performed the 
task excepting the word “eyeing,” and has been adjudged the prize. 
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Tue New YorK School Journal thus speaks of the Vienna Exposition and of 
Dr. Hoyt: 

“An immense amount of material, representing the educational condition of 
most of the large cities, has already been shipped to Vienna for the World’s 
Exhibition. The Commissioner of Education, moreover, 1s now having copies 
of the latest reports of all the States, executive documents and other valuable 
works, bound in uniform style, and will soon forward them to Vienna. This 
work is under the superision of Dr. J. W. Hoyt, President of the Academy of 
Sciences at Madison, Wvisconsin, who, it will be remembered, was one of our 
Commissioners at the Paris Exhibition. Educators will be glad to learn that 
the Doctor goes to Vienna under a commission from Gen. Van Buren, where his 
experience at the other Exhibition as well as that of a life-time in educational 
subjects will render his services of great value. The representation of Ameri- 
can educational advantages at the forthcoming Exhibition wlil be immeasuably 
" more extensive and complete thanany ever made before, and will doubtless 
greatly enhance the respect of Europeans for our republican institutions.” 


Dr. Hoyt has set sail for Vienna, and will worthily represent the State ind 
the Nation at the Exposition. The best wishes of a host of friends go with him. 


Rurran’s VENTILATION.—This method of ventilating private or public build- 
ings is doubtless the best known, in the present state of science, but there seems 
to be a singular feature about it which needs a little explanation. A friend 


writes: 

“ Our district board were considerably taken a-back this week, by the visit of a 
brisk young man, who, after inspecting our new building, not yet quite finished, 
demanded the sum of two hundred and forty dollars royalty, for our use of the 
Ruttan-ventilator. The board followed the plans of the architect, and knew 
nothing of any patent. It seems to us that the architect ought to notify parties 
of any patent introduced into his plans. The patentee might just as well de- 
mand $2,400 as what he did. The house is beyond any possility of change, and 
we are at the mercy of the patent. It looks very like collusion on the part of 
Mr Architect and the Ruttan company. How do we know what other patents 
may be lurking in unknown places, to spring out, one after another, with, per- 
haps, less mercy and justice than this? Had the architect informed the board, 
they could have made a bargain; as it is now, they have only to bleed, and thank 
some good fortune the leech is no more greedy.” 


Miss Carrie G. BuRNHAM, formerly a teacher in this city, under the super- 
intendency of D. Y. K1zeore, Esq., has been studying law in Philadelphia. She 
offered her vote at the last election, which was refused. She sued the officers of 
election for refusing to receive her vote. The case went up to the snpreme court 
of Pennsylvania which has just rendered a decision against her. 

There is one phase of the question at issue we should like to see recognized— 
the right of women to vote at school meetings and hold office on school boards. 
Illinois has already recognized the right; we hope Wisconsin will soon follow 
her example. 


Dictionary HoLpER.—I send you a sketch of a dictionary-holder I had made 
in Waukesha. The bottom, G, was large enough to hold the open dictionary, 
but set obliquely about 23°. The sides were cut down, as shown at F and &, to 
furnish a place for the hand to use the bottom asa handle. The book could then 
be carried, when necessary, but was never to be taken from its box. The side, A, 
D, rises above the bottom, to prevent the slipping of the book. Wo patent that I 
know of.—I. N. Stewart. 

We are unable to reproduce the drawing of the Holder, but it is only neces- 
‘sary to add that it somewhat resembles a portable writing desk, and is evidently 
a good device. 
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Gducational Bntelligence. 
INSTITUTES. 


THE FOLLOWING INSTITUTES, short term and normal, have been appointed for 
the coming summer and fall: 





County. Place. Time. Duration. Conductor. 
Green ....... Monroe ....... .. June 24 1week... A. Salisbury. 
Manitowoc... Manitowoc...... July 21 4 weeks .. i oy F. Viebahn. 

Dunn ........ Menomonie ..... July 28 4 weeks .. } TB Thee, 
La Crosse .... La Crosse ....... Aug. 4 4 weeks .. ; x yan 
Calumet...... Chilton ......... Aug. 4 4 weeks... ; = =: foe . 
Waupaca..... Waupaca...... .. Aug. 4 4 weeks .. 3 - oe 
Juneau....... New Lisbon..... Aug. 4 4 weeks. NO Weight 
Sheboygan ... Sheboygan ...... Aug. 4 4 weeks .. ; bf gh er as +i 
Grant........ Lancaster ....... Aug. 4 2 weeks .. } = 4 Srl 
Spring Green, or J. H. Terry. 
Baul, 1.666.554 Prairie du Sac... AUg: 4 2 weeks .. i ‘A. F. North. 
Richland ..... Richland Center. Aug. 18 2 weeks.. W. D. Parker. 
Kenosha ..... Kenosha ........ Aug.18 2weeks.. A. ean 
President G. 8. Albee, 
Winnebago... Oskosh....... ... Aug-18 2weeks..{ and Faculty of Nor- 
mal School. 


Columbia .... Portage City. ... Sept. 1 lweek... A. Salisbury. 


SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


The following Circular to School Boards has been issued by the State Super- 
intendent: 

Under the provisions of chapter 281 of the general laws of 1878, the following 
recommendations and suggestions are made. The apparatus most likely to be 
useful in the public schools is: 

1. Reading charts, phonetic charts, reading frames ‘or cases, writing spellers. 

2. Writing charts, drawing charts, drawing books. 

8. Numeral frames, arithmetical charts, arithmetical frames, cube root blocks 
geometrical forms. 

4. Outline maps, especially map of Wisconsin, map of the United States, and 
map of the world, globes, map drawing scales. 

5. Charts illustrating natural history, physiology and natural science, includ- 
ing color charts. 

6. Blackboards, clock, call bell, thermometer, microscope, magnet. 

In purchasing, school boards would do well to deal directly with the houses 
in Chicago or elsewhere, which make a business of furnishing school apparatus. 
To this end correspondence may be opened with them and circulars and price 

lists obtained. The following firms may be mentioned: 





neve: 
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A. H. Andrews & Co., 166, 168, 170 State street, Chicago; Hadley Brothers, 
136 State street, Chicago; Harper & Brothers, 117, 119 State street, Chicago; Na- 
tional School Furniture Co., 118, 115 State street, Chicago; John H. Rolfe, 117, 
119 State street, Chicago; Geo. Sherwood & Co., 95 South Desplaines street, Chi- 
cago. Messrs. Andrews & Co., Messrs. Hadley Brothers, the National School 
Furniture Co., and Messrs. Sherwood & Co. are general dealers in school appa- 
ratus. By purchasing directly from them, the commission paid to agents, or the 
profit made by them, is saved to the district. 

It is earnestly recommended that school boards first select the simpler and 
more necessary apparatus of which the district may be destitute, and that they 
be cautious in giving orders beyond the reasonable ability and probable willing- 
ness of the district to pay. 

It is also suggested that it will be a waste of money to purchase apparatus 
which the class of teachers employed will not be likely to make use of. In se- 
lecting a teacher, his or her knowledge of common apparatus, and ability to use 
it, is to be taken into account as an important qualification. 

When anything is purchased, measures should be taken at once for its preser- 
vation, and to this end a case or closet with shelves is needed, which should be 
under lock and key. 

It will be useful to take the advice of the ceunty superintendent and of expe- 
rienced teachers in making a choice of articles. The county superintendents 
are authorized by law to approve such apparatus as in their judgment is best 
suited to the schools. 

Dane County—WeEst District.—The Institute held at Oregon March 31, 
and the four following days, for the western district of Dane county, O. J. Tay- 
LOR, Superintendent, opened with 57 members and closed with 117. Prof. Rry- 
NOLDS, of Monroe, was the appointed conductor, and he proved himself fully 
equal to the task. 

The county superintendent and several of the prominent teachers present ten- 
dered valuable services in assisting the conductor. Gen. Fatiows delivered an 
able and instructive lecture, on “Educational Forces.’ All seemed highly 
pleased with the Institute, and acknowled it to be a complete success. Thanks 
were tendered to Prof. ReyNoups for his valuable services, and to our county su- 
perintendent, for his untiring efforts to advance the cause of education by im- 
proving the qualifications of his teachers—Tnomas Hart, Secretary. 


Dane County, Hast District—We have no formal report of the Institute at 
Sun Prairie, held the same week as the one in the west district, and conducted 
by Prof. McGrecor, but we learn from President CHANDLER that 65 earnest, 
working members were enrolled, and much valuable work done. 

JunEAu County.—We have received Superintendent WricHT’s spring circu- 
lar, in the form of “ Instructions to Teachers,” which abounds in judicious, prac- 
tical suggestions. 

La Crossz County.—Inadvertently, 115 was put down, last month, as the at- 
tendance upon the Institute at West Salem. It should have been 83, which, 
however, is a very large turnout for the county, as there are but eighty-five 
schools outside of the city of La Crosse. 

Portace County.—We extract from a letter sent by Superintendent ALBAN: 

“Our spring Institute was held, according to previous notice, at Amherst. We 
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organized March 31, with abont twenty members, which was increased, before 
the Institute closed, to forty-five. Professor GRAHAM arrived on Tuesday morn- 
ing. Although the time was short (four days), a large amount of elementary in- 
struction was given to teachers in the Professor’s usual happy manner. Profes- 
sor GRAHAM is an earnest educator. His manner impresses members of the In- 
stitute with the idea of work. ‘No idlers here’ stands out in every lineament 
of his countenance. And yet, while driving with energy, he has the happy fac- 
ulty of throwing in a sufficient amount of pleasantry to keep his class in a 
‘kind of happy’ frame of mind, suitable to an infusion of his own earnest 
spirit.” 

Saux County.—The Institute at Loganville commenced on Tuesday, April 
1st, with a number of teachars present that quite exceeded all previous eesti- 
mates, and severely taxed the resources of the village where it was held. Eighty 
names were enrolled during the first week, and before the close of the second, 
the number reached eighty-six. Much valuable work was done by Prof. Sauis- 
BuRY, of Whitewater, who conducted the greater part of the exercises of the first 
week. The suggestions given in reference to oral teaching, the methods of pre- 
senting numbers to primary classes, the drills in orthography, all elicited the 
studious artention of the teachers. “The History of Wisconsin” was the theme 
of an evening lecture by Prof. Satispury. The address received the commenda- 
tions from the audience to which its merits justly entitled it. It would be an 
injustice to the members of this Institute to close this notice without according 
to them the credit due for the perseverance shown by regularity and punetuality 
of attendance under the most unfavorable circumstances.—Reedsburg Free Press. 


WavkesHa County.—The Institute for this county, held at Waukesha and 
commencing March 31, was conducted by Superintendent Nortu and Mr. W. 
E. ANDERSON, Principal of the Union School, assisted by Prof Ranxrn, of 
Carroll College. The Institute lasted three days. The various subjects of re- 
view were ably presented, and well and profitably received on the part of the 
members—the number who participated being 111. The spring examinations 
followed immediately, one hundred and fourteen persons enrolling themselves 
as candidates. 

Ricuianp County.—Superintendent WAGGONER writes us, of the Institute 
held by Prof. McGrrecor—April 14-17. “I think the attendance (102) on our 
Institute is an exhibit of the interest in the work here, and that we should receive 
a two or four week’s Institute this fall. » 

Omro.— Principal Funx writes us, “the different departments are well attended, 
and the interest in educational work is steadily sustained by our patrons and 
pupils. We have acourse of study, and have been following it out as closely as 
practicable for several years, and this year to granuate our first class. We are 
doing all we can to direct our pupils to higher institutions, our normal schools 
and university.” 

RactnE.—We have received from Mr. HosEa Barns, Principal of the fifth ward 
school, some specimens of the examination papers of some of his pupils, which 
indicate very creditable proficiency and scholarship. 

SrEvENs Pornt.— We learn that J. K. McGregor, brother of Professor Mc- 
Gregor, of Platteville, has taken charge there, and we augur good results. The 
schools of the city are now under an enlarged board, by amendment of the char- 
ter. 











